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BULLETIN 
February, 1938 


1. Thirteenth Annual Conference (March 4 and 5, 
Hotel Statler, Boston).— Since this BULLETIN is going to press 
just before the Annual Conference, it can contain no report of that 
occasion. The January number included a complete announcement 
of the sessions, as well as an outline of the program. Two copies 
of the final printed program and a reply post card were mailed to 
each member school on February 17. 


In the next BuLLETIN (for April) there will appear a summary 
of the Conference proceedings. The Board’s Annual Report, 
which will be ready for distribution at about the same time, will 
contain the official minutes. 


II. Reviewers of 1938 Examinations. — In connection with 
the examination program each year Reviewers are appointed in 
every subject field. Advance copies of the examinations are sent 
to them, and after they have had opportunity to study the papers, 
the Reviewers meet in conference with the Chairman of Examiners 
to discuss whatever criticisms they may have tomake. The follow- 
ing committees of review were appointed for 1938. 

English 
The Board’s Standing Committee on English, Mr. Arthur S. 


Roberts, Chairman, served as a committee of review for the exami- 
nations. 


French 
James H. Grew, Phillips Academy 
CHANNING CraiGc, The Fessenden School 


Latin 


BerRKELEY W. Hortcukiss, Romford School 
GeorGE A. O’MA.tey, The Harvey School 


Mathematics 


Artuur F. Tutte, Millbrook School 
J. R. Garpner, Allen-Stevenson School 
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Ill. Examination Program of 1938.— On March 15 the 
first forms relating to the June examination program will be sent 
to administrative officers and Representatives of the Board in all 
member schools. A prompt return of Form | will be appreciated. 


IV. Committee on Music (Professor Roy D. Welch, 
Princeton University, Chairman). — On February 4 copies of a 
report of the Board’s Standing Committee on Music were mailed 
to the member schools, accompanied by a request that music 
departments and individuals send either to the Milton office or 
directly to Professor Welch prompt suggestions and criticisms. 

There is no desire on the part of the Music Committee to in- 
validate or to discard the Curriculum Report of 1932. That report 
was designed specifically to aid the College Entrance Examination 
Board in setting up curricula and examinations in the subject of 
music. Because of what seemed to the College Board reasonable 
objections, the proposals made by our committee were not acted 
upon. 

Since then it has seemed desirable that the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board should again publish some guidance for instruction in 
Music. Accordingly, the Committee presents this new report, 
“Music in Elementary and Preparatory Schools,” the immediate 
purpose of which is quite different from that of the earlier docu- 
ment. It is an outline of types of courses in music and of musical 
activities desirable in secondary schools, which should be good ends 
in themselves, should lead to college entrance credit and prepare 
for college courses in the subject. It represents the Committee’s 
preliminary suggestions only, and will be followed by a more de- 
tailed, final report, provided that the response from member 
schools gives evidence of interest. 

The meeting of music teachers, to be held in connection with 
the Annual Conference, will be used as a forum for the exchange of 
ideas on the subjects outlined in the report. Mrs. Willian B. 
Scatchard, of Smith College, and Mr. Roy R. Shrewsbury, of The 
Pingry School, will speak. 

Member schools which have not yet submitted comments are 
urged to do so at their early convenience. 


V. Bureau of Research.— The Bureau of Research an- 
nounces the publication of a report entitled “A Study of Libraries 
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in Schools of the Secondary Education Board,” by Oscar H. Mc- 
Pherson, Librarian of The Lawrenceville School. One copy was 
sent to each school on February 11. The office of the Secondary 
Education Board will supply additional copies at a nominal price. 


When the Library Questionnaire was distributed in 1936, the 
plan was to make the report the basis of recommendations for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of existing libraries or for creating effec- 
tive libraries in private schools not having them. Now it has been 
decided to publish two reports: this first one, a compilation of the 
facts gained; and a second one, a comprehensive series of deductions 
from the facts. The second report, it is hoped, will be in book form 
and will be published in about a year. 


The information made available by the return of the question- 
naire was added to by personal visits on the part of Mr. Me- 
Pherson, by correspondence, and by consulting published material 
on the subject. The questionnaire was divided into the following 
sections: Information Concerning the Schools in the Study; Func- 
tions of School Libraries; Housing and Equipment; Organization 
and Administration; Promotion or Methods of Gaining Effective- 
ness; and Opinion and Comment of schools reporting. 


We believe that this study will stimulate interest both in schools 
already possessing well-equipped libraries and in those whose 
libraries are either non-existent or inadequate. As Mr. McPherson 
points out, one important fact which the study has revealed is the 
need for a radical change in the general attitude toward the private 
school library. If the report succeeds in awakening schools to a 
realization of this need, we shall feel that a first and most important 
step has been taken in the direction of establishing more and better 
libraries. 


Early in March the Bureau of Research will publish another 


report, “A Study of the Private School Calendar,” prepared by 
Dr. A. L. Lincoln, one of the Directors of the Bureau. 

VI. Membership.— The Executive Committee takes 
pleasure in announcing the election to membership in the 
Secondary Education Board of 


THe BREARLEY ScHooLt, New York City 
Mrs. Millicent McIntosh, Headmistress 
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Grace Cuurcu Scuooir, New York City 
Mr. Frank D. Ford, Headmaster 


SALISBURY SCHOOL, Salisbury, Connecticut 
Mr. Emerson B. Quaile, Headmaster 


VII. Natural Science Conference.— A conference of 
science teachers, similar to that of November, 1936, is to be held in 
New York City some time in April. Notices will be sent to all 
schools within easy traveling distance of New York. 


Because of Spring Vacations, the next BULLETIN will not be 
published until April. 


REVIEWS 
FILM CLEARING HOUSE 


Perhaps a few words upon avoiding several trials in ordering 
films might not be amiss. Without going into causes, there are 
eight rules that will aid in securing the film desired when it is needed: 

1. A good list of distributors by geographical areas is to be 

found on pages 131-136 of Educational Film Catalogue, 
First Annual Supplement, H. H. Wilson Co., 1937. 


Order at least a month in advance. 


to 


3. Deal, when possible, directly with the home office of the 
distributor rather than with his local agency. 

4. Order by number as well as by title. 

5. If more than one agency carries a film, order from one of the 
more obscure agencies. 

6. Request the agency to send film parcel post. 


7. If possible, have one source of supply accessible by tele- 


phone. 
8. Assume that nouns are fact; adjectives, advertising. 
Nature 
Title Source Cost Value Reception 

Cougar the Killer* (3) Kod. $4.50 Good Good 

The Black Giant* (1) (volcanoes) Gutlohn 1.50 Good Very good 
Science 

March of Centuries* (1) 

(San Francisco bridge) B&H 1.50 Good Good 
Plant Life* (1) B&H 1.50 Good Good 
Battle of the Centuries* (1) 

(insect life) B&H 1.50 Fair Good 

Social Studies 
Spirit of the Plains* (1) B&H 1.50 Very good Excellent 
Grass* (2) Kod. 3.50 Very good Excellent 
Geography 
Exotic Egypt* (1) B&H 1.50 Very good Very good 
Music 
Johannes Brahms* (1) Kod. 1.50 Good Good 
Songs of the Range* (1) Gutlohn 1.50 Fair Good 
Sports 
Snow Thrills* (1) B&H 1.50 Very good Excellent 


—C. R. Bracpon. 
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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
February, 1938 
Leadership 

Do school leaders continue their leadership after graduation? 
This question, interesting enough in itself, would be better worth 
answering if it were applied to the independent school field and 
extended to become: Do graduates of independent schools display 
unusual leadership in any branch of public life? The controversy 
over the relative merits of British and American educational systems, 
with its devious implications, is at once thrown open. 

The Persistence of Leadership, by Mary Ethel Courtenay, 
investigates the post-high-school activities of a number of girl 
graduates of the Lindblom High School (Chicago). Her conclusion 
is that “leadership is a persistent force, projecting its influence 
beyond school years and school experiences to the larger services 
and the more important activities of mature years, and that the 
school may well regard the potentialities of leadership worthy of 
serious consideration and thoughtful direction.””. Whether or not 
this conclusion may be considered relevant to S.E.B. Schools, it 
would seem to represent a step in the right direction. 


Extra-Curriculum 

In Reorganizing Extra-Curriculum Activities —a High School 
Program, Paul R. Pierce gives some account of the theory of extra- 
curricular activities as well as of their successful practice. He 
believes that pupil activities should be accepted as a fundamental 
element of the curriculum, not as a mere filler, and that they should 
be based on principles as broad and significant as those controlling 
the program of studies. These principles are stated as follows: 
the well-rounded development of pupil personalities is of primary 
importance; democracy of opportunity should be emphasized; 
pupil activities should be a regular part of the curriculum; the 
activities should be directed to future as well as to current living; 
intrinsic values rather than tangible rewards should be stressed. 
The author thinks that the co-ordinating of various activities is 
the principal’s job; for instance, school papers should support 
school policies — athletics should not overshadow other things — 
each organization should stick to its own field, thus avoiding over- 
lapping and cliques. A great deal of the detailed discussion is not 
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applicable to independent schools, but the ideas underlying it seem 
sound and worthy of consideration. 


Brief Mention 
J. R. Shannon finds (Scores in English of High-School Athletes 
and Non-Athletes) that currently athletes are slightly behind non- 
athletes in intelligence, but noticeably ahead of them in achieve- 
ment in English. 


The “Selected References on Secondary-School Instruction” 
are on the subject fields: English, Social Sciences, Geography, 
Science, Mathematics, and Foreign Language. 


Under ‘Educational News” there are reported, among other 
things, an experiment in free reading (unhampered by C.E.E.B. or 
S.E.B. requirements); an experiment in pupil self-marking (an 
idea which seems worth developing); information about the experi- 
mental schools of England (nothing especially novel for Americans) ; 
and “An Instance of Realistic Civic Education,” in which the 
schools of Riverside, Illinois, forced the town to close down slot- 
machines and punchboards. 


New Books 
A First Course in Education, by Ward G. Reeder. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. xvi plus 720. $2.75 


De. d. 


“The book is well organized and well written.” 


Directing Study Activities in Secondary Schools, by William G. 
Brink. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1937. 
Pp. xiv plus 738. $3.00. 

A progressive approach to high-school teaching. 

Teaching High-School Students to Read: A Study of Retardation 
in Reading, by Stella S. Center and Gladys L. Persons. A Publica- 
tion of the National Council of Teachers of English. English 
Monograph No. 6. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 
1937. Pp. xviii plus 168. $2.25. 


“ec 


. the book supplies a challenging stimulus to provide some type 

of instruction for the retarded reader.” 

Educational, Psychological, and Personality Tests of 1936: 
Including a Bibliography and Book Review Digest of Measurement 
Books and Monographs of 1933-36, by Oscar K. Buros. Studies in 
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Education, No. II]. Rutgers University Bulletin, Vol. XIV, No. 
2A. New Brunswick, N. J.: School of Education, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, 1937. Pp. 142. $0.75. 
. on the whole, the bibliography seems to be highly accurate.” 
(Arthur E. Traxler). 
Harrison L. REINKE. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
February, 1938 


Most of the material in this issue is undoubtedly foreign to 
the knowledge possessed by most of the people who read the 
S. E. B. Bulletin. The articles discuss problems that hardly exist for 
our own member schools. The central theme running through 
most of the discussions is this: 


“The school needs the community; the community needs the 
school. Neither can do without the other. Neither can 
succeed fully without the other.” 


Problems of the large city school, of East Harlem, of rural North 
Carolina, of Indian communities, of foreign quarters! How little 
we know about these! How little we know of the remarkable work 
that is being carried on by alert, socially-minded educators possessed 
of a rare sense of civic duty and remarkable common sense! We 
who know the problems of the private school may well spend a few 
hours trying to understand and to appreciate the tremendous diffi- 
culties of other groups of educators who work in places so different 
from those we see. We should have a look at real America. 


The Benjamin Franklin High School in East Harlem, New 
York City, must think of the needs of the community. There is a 
certain absurdity in trying to think of this school in terms of “‘scho- 
lastic achievements leading to the passing of examinations for en- 
trance to college.”” Here we have mostly children of foreign-born 
parents, over thirty different racial and nationality groups, “the 
symbol, in a way, of stress and struggle . . . people scarred by 
inner conflicts." What does it mean to be a neighborhood school 
ministering to the needs of the very varied social groups which 
constitute the community? The Principal, Leonard Covello, tells 
the story of East Harlem and his school. It is a remarkable piece 
of sociological writing, a case study. And it is a record of real 
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achievement, modestly told. This article called Neighborhood 
Growth Through The School is excellent material for study in social 
science courses in private schools. 


A Commodity School in a Large City System by Persis K. Miller 
is the story of Public School 76, City of Baltimore. It is a record 
of the successful handling of children, many of whom might other- 
wise have become serious social problems. This school is making 
good citizens, people who are living useful lives. A boy learns to cane 
chairs, but he becomes an expert. He learns the pride of crafts- 
manship. He learns to know right from wrong. Perhaps he hasn't 
heard of Keats or Mozart, perhaps he knows very little mathematics, 
but does that really matter? He is happy, he is doing a useful 
piece of work, he knows how to keep healthy, he is honest. What 
might he have become under the whip of traditional curricula? 
Read the long story of Baltimore and rejoice that great work in 
education is being done. Again, let the social science students use 
material from this article. Where can better kind of material be 
found — unless it be in your community? 


For contrast proceed to An Indian School Serves Its Community. 
Pedrot Orata and associates describe the remaking of the community 
at Kyle on the Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota. Here 
were children who knew not how to wash their hands nor to make 
proper use of toilet facilities, not to mention their inability to define 
adjective. Their parents were shiftless people who believed that the 
Government owed them a living (according to treaties). No respon- 
sibility! There you have a real educational problem. The article 
is a “progress report.” 

And so it goes, from article to article. ““The school must 
serve the community and the community must serve the school.” 
The February ProGresstvE Epucation is truly a_ sociological 
document of first-rate importance. 

— Ropert N. Hitkert. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
1. The Classics 
Continuing the discussion of semantics, attention is called to 
the fact that CLassicaAL WEEKLY is expected soon to print a review 
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by a scholar of Stuart Chase’s recently-published The Tyranny of 
Words (Harcourt). 


The Caxton Club, of Chicago, has brought out a small book 
by Payson Sibley Wild: How Old Is Horace? (reviewed in THE 
CLAssIcAL JoURNAL for December, 1937 (33.170-172) by Professor 
Lord), which would be a welcome addition to a small collection of 
books about Horace. 


Other articles of interest in THE CLAssicaL JOURNAL are: 
Rome and the Christians, by H. N. Poteat (33.134-144) and As 
Others See Us, by W. L. Carr (33.145-152) in the issue of December, 
1937; “To Call a Spade a Spade” in Greek and Latin, by Bruce M. 
Metzger (33.229-231) in the issue of January, 1938; The Siones 
Used in the Construction and Decoration of Ancient Rome, by E. B. 
T. Spencer (33.271-279), and The Function of Latin in the High- 
School Curriculum, by F. S. Dunham (33.257-270) in the issue of 
February, 1938. 


John Buchan’s Augustus is a most excellent book, and much of 
it may profitably be assigned as optional outside reading for juniors 
or seniors in school. The book is capably reviewed by H. N. Couch 
in CLAssicAL WEEKLY (31.115—116) for January 31, 1938. 


Attention is also called to the following in CLAssicaL 
WEEKLY: Review by M. L. Laistner of Frank’s An Economic 
Survey of Ancient Rome, vol. ILL (31.63-64), issue of December 13, 
1937; R. P. Johnson, Micropholography and Its Application lo Classi- 
cal Scholarship (31. 95-99), issue of January 17, 1938. 


Opportunities for foreign study during the summer of 1938 
will be similar to those of 1937. The American Academy in Rome 
will have a summer session, again under the direction of Professor 
Henry T. Rowell, Yale University. The Naples Summer Session 
will be under the direction of Professor John Latimer, George 
Washington University. 


At a meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies held 
in January, in New York, a report was submitted by “The Com- 
mittee on Educational Trends Adverse to the Teaching of the 
Modern Languages and Literature.” The report was made by a 
committee headed by Professor Howard M. Jones, of Harvard. 
The following were the fields of investigation which the report 
covered: (1) attitude of the National Council of Teachers of English; 
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(2) attitude of school administrators toward modern languages and 
literature; (3) theories advanced by schools of education; (4) claims 
made by the social sciences, in fact at the expense of literature and 
the modern languages; (5) theories of teaching the modern 
languages; (6) the so-called “progressive education” movement. 
It is my belief that no teacher of the humanities should fail to read 
this report from beginning to end. It is ably written, and presents 
an accurate picture of the situation which now confronts our 
schools. 


The January and February issues of CLAssicAL OUTLOOK 
have been interesting and useful. The February issue, particularly, 
is full of material that can be used at once in the classroom. 

The Ohio Latin Service Committee has just published a revised 
and enlarged edition of Teaching First-Year Latin. 


— Joun FLAGG GUMMERE. 


2. English 
THe ENGuisH JouRNAL 


In addition to the customary material, the February number 
contains summaries of papers read before the Buffalo convention of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. Some of these sum- 
maries may be of interest to teachers who were unable to attend. 


New English Poets 

Paul Engle, author of Worn Earth and lecturer on poetry this 
year at the University of lowa, contributes an illuminating essay 
on W. H. Auden, Cecil Day Lewis, and Stephen Spender, in whose 
work he finds both merit and defects. “Quite suddenly in 1932,” 
he notes, “poems written in a new way and about new things began 
to appear. And with astonishing speed critics and readers of poetry 
realized that a change had come.” The chief writers of this new 
poetry were Auden, Day Lewis, and Spender. The “largest rea- 
son,” according to Paul Engle, why their offerings were readily 
accepted by publishers was that “belonging to the first generation 
of poets to reach maturity after the war,” they knew “‘what a poet 
should do in the twentieth century” and “restored to English poetry 
two qualities it had lacked for years: hope without false cheerfulness 
and subject matter beyond the personal.” Much of their verse has 
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a “political implication” and “reflects the feeling that the poet 
must aid in establishing a society in which economic conditions, 
which are after all not changeless like the sun but fluid and alter- 
able, shall no longer bring misery to millions of men and prevent 
the bulk from living a full life.’ In other words, they would hold 
“cannot have healthy individuals in a sick society.” Paul 
Engle concedes that verse can deal with political material without 
“losing any of the poetic,” and he also praises the way in which 


that we 


these three poets have experimented in the technique of versification 
and have made symbols out of mechanical things; but in the content 
of their poems he finds a lack of “the richness and variety of living, 
the sense of wide experience profoundly felt.” This deficiency he 
attributes to the fact that until recently the poets in question have 
passed most of their time in the life of schools and literary circles 
rather than in contact with the outside world. ‘Ten weeks in a 
factory at honest-to-God hard work,” he contends, “would do them 
more good than ten volumes of Freud and Marx.” He also calls 
attention to another, and an even more obvious, fault. ‘“‘Incon- 
sistent,’ he says, “with their attempt to write poetry about the defi- 
nite situation of men and women to-day, and their desire to popu- 
larize poetry, is the too frequent obscurity of their verse. This is 
due in part to its great compression, the omission of relatives, its 
use of symbols from Freud and of private jokes, and to a style 
tending to be involved and inverted.” 


English Teachers Face the Future 

The presidential address of Holland D. Roberts delivered before 
the National Council of Teachers of English at Buffalo last Novem- 
ber forms the second contribution to the November number. It 
gives a “creative view of our lives and work,” and seeks to answer 
the question, “Can English teachers determine the future of their 
profession?’ Having reviewed the mechanistic and the teleological 
explanations of life, the author states a third possibility . . . “that 
man may create himself in his own image according to his finest 
aspirations and the farthest reaches of his imagination.” He be- 
lieves that “human beings can largely create their own collective 
future,” and that teachers of English can help determine the kind 
of living we are to “will to those who come after us.” He attacks 
the “routing out in a mechanical way,” of “‘spelling errors and 
comma blunders,’ and the attempt to “hammer into reluctant 
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children the unimportant facts of such traditional classics as [van- 
hoe, Paradise Lost, The Lady of the Lake, and The Idyls of the King. 
He prefers instead to stress “‘creativeness” so that we can have “in 
a single generation a nation of singers, artists, inventors, scientists, 
poets, musicians, architects, social-psychologists, and builders.” 
Apparently the machinery which is to bring all this about is already 
in motion; for ‘in every part of the nation,” we are told, “programs 
that break sharply with the past are developing. In most of them 
the teaching of English for the sake of English has disappeared. 
Courses in social living are developing.” The author anticipates 
some opposition to the forward march of these ideas, but an opposi- 
tion which will easily be thrust aside; for he holds that “traditional 
English teachers teaching a traditional curriculum in a traditional 
manner may obstruct for a brief period but cannot be a decisive 
guiding force in the flowing stream of education or in the broad 
sweeping currents of modern life.” 

This article is, it would seem, an admirable statement of the 
extreme Leftist creed in education, and quite conceivably the pur- 
poses which it reflects may come to dominate American education. 
That this will be the case, however, is still open to question. When 
the currents of education become very broad, they are likely to 
become at the same time very thin. That they are already becom- 
ing thin in some places is demonstrated by the fact that so many 
of our boys and girls leave school to-day unable to spell; unable to 
read understandingly, and unable to write coherently. The educa- 
tional theorists are going to find out that their real opposition will 
come from an unexpected quarter — not so much from the em- 
battled conservative teachers as from the pupils themselves. By 
and large, the young people of America are a rather level-headed lot; 
and when they realize that their teachers have become meta- 
morphosed into self-appointed amateur social workers, they are 
going to raise their voices and demand some of the solid education 
which they go to school to receive. 


The Case for Voluminous Reading 


After protesting against some of the restrictions often placed on 
student reading, Ruth C. Schoonover of the Nagaunee High School, 
Nagaunee, Michigan, shows how her school through its library and 
its English teachers went about encouraging a wide range of 
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recreational reading. When the results of the experiment were 
studied, it became evident that the “theory that voluminous reading 
induces better reading is psychologically sound.”” Though the author 
admits that there will always be a “small group of those who need 
personal help and guidance,” she feels certain that “given actual 
reading ability and contact with abundant reading materials, most 
children will read widely and wisely.” 


se 


Creative Writing in Junior High Schools 

Charles A. Hogan, at present a graduate student in Rutgers 
University, describes the work done in creative writing in a junior 
high school of twenty-five hundred pupils. An “inventory of the 
pupils’ sources for creative writing” yielded good material with 
which to begin. “Some,” for example, “had spent a summer in a 
factory, others had lived in houses of historic interest for which 
Trenton is famous, and still others had lived in houses on the river 
front which had been harassed by the flood.” This start having 
been made, an extensive program was developed. The use of dia- 
logue was taught, and finally stories were written, some of which 
were accepted for publication. It was also found that creative 
writing “definitely put a premium on the study of English.” 


Activities for the Class English Club 

Irwin J. Zachar of the Madison Junior High School, Newark, 
New Jersey, discusses the advantages of using the literature class as 
a reading club. He mentions numerous activities into which mem- 
bers of such a club may enter — dramatizations, for example, play 
selecting, literature-music programs, panel discussions, story-telling 
contests, spelling bees, and author programs. He thinks that there 
is “greater provision for remedial work with poor readers and for 
free-reading time for good readers where a portion of the weekly 
time allotment for literature is set aside for reading-club work.” 


What Composition Is Functional? 

Sidney J. Reedy gives the results of an investigation conducted 
at the Colorado State College of Education. The purposes were 
(1) to determine what the aims and objectives of instruction in 
required composition were; (2) to study the course offerings designed 
to realize these aims; and (3) to analyze and evaluate the content of 
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these required courses on the basis of evaluations made by a group 
of recent graduates of representative teacher education institu- 
tions.” It would be difficult to state the results here, for they are 
set forth statistically. 


— SAMUEL PENDLETON COWARDIN, JR. 


3. Natural Science 

A considerable number of secondary schools are giving good 
courses in Biology. Strange as it may seem, some first-rate colleges 
are still placing students who have been prepared in these schools 
in college courses where they work side by side with those who have 
had no biological training at all. It is an absurd situation, and the 
effect on the individual student is obvious. He loafs. This point 
is well discussed with reference to chemistry, but not biology, in 
the January JoURNAL OF CHEMICAL EDUCATION, in an article called 
The Chief Sin in First-Year College Chemistry Teaching. The situa- 
tion with respect to both sciences is about the same, excepting that 
more colleges do differentiate students in chemistry than in biology. 
This is a plea to the secondary school biology teachers. Can't we 
make the colleges see the real necessity for having more than one 
freshman course in Biology? 

In the same issue the article entitled “Qualifications for Teachers 
of Chemistry” ought to have a wide reading. The American Chemi- 
cal Society does believe in courses in professional education for 
those who wish to teach, but there is a decided feeling that “much 
method and little chemistry” doesn’t produce a very good kind of 
teacher. And even chemistry teachers ought to be cultured in- 
dividuals! 

ScHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS, January issue, has two 
or three articles of value to many of us. Forests and Floods by 
Stanley F. Wilson can be used in student work on the subject. If 
there are two major fields which touch each other at nearly every 
point, they are science and mathematics. Charles N. Moore, of 
the University of Cincinnati writes on Mathematics and Sciences, 
and while designed primarily for the mathematicians, it is good rich 
food for the scientists. 


It is difficult to keep up with the large number of books devoted 
to the history of science, or the history of this or that branch of 
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science. Unfortunately most of these works sell because they ap- 
peal to the ignorance of the reader. The jacket blurbs tell us “‘it 
is not necessary to know any chemistry to appreciate this book.” 
Not so with Alexander Findlay’s A Hundred Years of Chemistry 
which Macmillan has just published. Here is a grand book for the 
chemistry teacher’s bookshelf. It is a scholarly work, interestingly 
written. 
— Rosert N. Hikerr. 


Copies of the BuLLETIN may be purchased by teachers in 
member schools at ten cents each, or sixty cents a year. Non- 
member subscription rate — two dollars. 

















